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The Intellectual Power of Bilingualism 



: It is often heard. ^at some rather smart cacktaii parties) 
that while the definition of biOiftcFual is "a person who speaks 
two different izmguages", tephgllngual could be adequately 
defined as '•an American." This half-joke, however^ is only 
half-true^ At the end of 1979, close to four million children 
in_the GiS. were considered bilingual ^or in the prdcessbf 

learning a second language {Pifer, 19 80 ); the numbers are 

rapidly growing. The joke is defihitely tiot true. in. the- South- 
west, where history could be writtcsh in atTeast four_different 
languages as the encounters of Hispanic, Anglo and Native- 
ftmericaui cultures. 

The factof multilihgualism M Southwest cannot be 
denied? the fact ^ hbhestheless^- remains controversial. No one 
seems to question the value -and benefitsof knowing two dif- 
ferent languages in adultiood^_dn the other hand, childhood 
bilingualism is of teh-criticiz as a source of linguistic 
cdhfusibh that might-result in serious intellectual deficits. 
Almost everyone agrees-ihatyou^ children are gifted language 
learnersi The issue_rCTiains, however, as to whether educating 
bur children bilingualiy enhances or detracts from their academic 
perfbnhamce and intellectual development. 



Based on several decades of linguistic, educatibhal and 
psychological observations, the present paper argues that 
growing-up with two languages is, indeed^ ah asset to chiidrehAi 
xnteiiectuai development^ The paper will repbrt^iinguisitic and 
cognitive advcintages observed in bilingual children and discuss 
the processes through which bilingualism- mig 
effect on children's intelligesncei The paper will conclude 
with a plea to suppbrt bilingual educatibhal efforts in the 
Southwest. But firsts the controversy. 

Childhood Bilingualism ; Asset or Handicap ? 

Bbth praise and attacks against. childhood bilingualism 
are bften biased by cultural^ political and socioeconomic 
ideblbgies. Nbtsiirprisingly^ those- who value cultural plura- 
lism will mbst likely hbtice the -increased awareness and flex- 
ibility involved in the alSiiity to- function in more than one 
language. By the aauoetbken^ -those who perceive diversity as 
a direct threat tb their identity- and power will most frequently 
notip the possible cbhfusibn-and linguistic interference that a 
bilingual child might. suffer. -Never thel^ beyond ideologies ^ 
prejudice ahd_fear> we must recognize that our khbwledge re- 
garding the effects of a bilingual upbringing and educatibn has 
been clouded mostly bya long history of contradictbry findings 
in the empirical literattire. Consider the following statements: 

. There can be_nb_ doubt that the child reared 
in a bilingual environment is handicapped in his 
language grbwth. One can debate the issue as tb 
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whatfeer speech facility in two iahguages is 
worthy the consequent retardation in the com- 
mon language of the realm. ^Thompson, 1952^ p. 367) 

_^ The picture that_ emerges of the French-English 
bilingual in Montreal is that of youngster wLose 
wider experiences in two cultures have given 
him the advantages Which a monolingual does not 
enjoy. Intellectually his experience with two 
language systems: seesms to have left him with 
I mental flexibility^ a superiority in concept 
fprmatidn* _ana a more diversified set of men- 
tal abilities. ..in contrast, the monolingual 
appears to hixve a more unitary structure of 
intelligeshce which he must use for all types 
of intellectual tasks. (Peal & Lambert, 1962. 
p. 20) ' ' 

. On one^hand, linguists' case studies of bilihgual children 
have praised the advantages of acquiring^ simultaneously two, 
or even^ threes languages in infancy. The eminent linguist 
Werner Eeopoid^J 1949b) , commenting oh the bilingual upbringing 
of his tvo.daughters, noted that by the age of three boS gi?ls 
had_an_«wareness of dealing with two different languages and 
tnat_,_from then on, both languages developed appropriatelv 

-P®"*^®"^ systems, ebserving no signs of linguistic 
interference or retardation^ Leopold regarded his daughters' 
SnrSloJ "^^^J genuine asset, to their mental development. 
f°l^°^tkr.^^'i^°^^^^^^^^^ children had 

two^different^ words for each referent, they learned early oh 
tp separate the sound of the^word from its meaning and this, 
in turn, forced children to focus on essentials, bh "content 

• fP- =£eopold's conclusion echolS the 

work of^the Russian psychologist L.S. Vygotsky (1932/i962) , 

MbSt?iSf?H ^''S?^ acceleratei the development of 

abstract thinking by freeing the child's thinking fibm the 
concretehess and "tyranny" of words. 

^" J^® ^^hand, in direct contradiction to linguists ' 
thrff^S?^Kli*P^rS^t°gi°al ^nd educational studies done during 
dX J ^ «I this century often reported overwhelming evi- 
tSl ofliv lifr""!^?? "language handicap" in^ bilingual children 
ISKs t^h^°'' reviewsl. When co^ared to monolin- 

guals, bilingual children appeared inferior 5n a wide range of 
languistic abilities. Among other things, biiinguals were 
Shown to^have a poorer vocabulary (Barke s Pirfy-Williams, 1938; 
Grabo, 193n^Saer„ 1923) , deficient articulation (CarroSr 1957) 
lower standard on written cbmpbsitibn aSd mbie grammatical 

bi??J2,J??JrS*-^--^^ S*''''i For a long time children's 

^°"f^«5f^ed as some kind of social plague 
rvSK'- ^ftil' hardship devoid of apparent advkntage" 
wal in^l^yii'^f-.'?^^- language handicap of bilinfuals 

was interpreted as a linguistic cbnfusion that affected children's 
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inteiiedtual development aha i5ademic |5erfbnnahce a5 t5 the 
ISf ^Sm? Biiiefs about thj Slg2|i|| effects 

In tests of ^oi^SISi^ than mbnoiinguals 

?iaer igffi In^^^J^ ^^1?^^^^^' tests of dextrality 

1^35)'. niathematical coit^setence (Garrow, 1957; Manual, 

^ouj^ we^int«^ contradictory findings bv 

lin|uists^and psychologists?, Interestly enough, thHhsSer 

aJ^^ ^^^^""^ ^ 1^°^^ at the pitfalls Of elpirical 

^ethodology, .Most early studies in this area suffired IroS 

SrSSnt'^SSl? °f "'^thodolcgical pro5len.s; so much"! ?hat I? 

oflSlv studt^H^^?^J^f f ^"^^ "^^^ ""^^^^ the f indlhgl 
D±«r «^ totally unreliable (see Cummins, 1976? 

^a^k^^ ^'^^^^'-^^^-^''^^^^ failed to control 
InS 2Sn«?,- i f''®"^®? socioeconomic status between bilingual 
out that 6iflni«;f?^^^ • • .1^ early as 1930, McCarthy pointed 
fonfvS^Vii m the United States was serilusiy con- 

thS^f socioeconomic, status. She found that mo?e 

IoSh H ^ the occurrences of, bilingualism in stohool children 
t^Bt classified as belonging to families from the Unskilled 

wiS^ ^act that high-scoring subject^ 

r^^'^^^.J^^ ^^^'^P^^^^^^al and executive cllssSrhl re- 
PQrted a significant high correlation between the^i^tilr 
ulItior°"^nlkf°^''^ Binet iQ measure for thi^Sp- 

ii?litigatina Ifil"'!?^ ^l"^""^ ■ J^^: early,1960 ' s „ most studies 
Sncr^fs iSI effects of bilingualism in children's intelli- 
gence did not account for bilingual-monolingual group diffel- 
^^n?3 socioeconomic status. The negativl findings, JSeref of e 
th^i bilinguals- economic disadvanlagrlllher 

than to their exposure to a second language. ^^"^^9® ratner 

fh^*. *-p°P?i.^3or methodoIbgi5al flaw of early studies Wai 
arS SrSf^^^^'^^f? consistently ignored children • I ISSai dl- 
gree^of biiingualism or failed to ieasure children's rS?i^?!o 
competence and fluency in the two langS|eI. eklrlle Ix- 
ampleisa study done by Brunner (1929) Shere d^glee If bi^ 
iangualism was determined by the foreighess of pallntl 

^^^bl^h^;^^^^^ ^^P^^ three^llleglriest 

here S^H fK^^^? °°^t^' (2) one parent bo?n 

Ifil rfSlt?- ^^^'^ abroad^^and (3) both parents born abroad. 

u •fi^'-°f*''-°" ''^^ simply (and naively) assumed to resrg- 
sent children's varied degrees of bilingual pllficienlv in 

lamilv^nSrA.'^*^^ ^^^^ ' s bilingualisS was^llie^iSed* through 
f^o^T 0°"^ even place of residencei (see Darcy, 1953 for 

if Se hii.r,^°^,^^S?"^-^^^°°"^' it is impossible to asclrtKn 
of ^ust ''^'^r*^ studies'^were indeed bilingual 

t^^i^mrSM^^^m^m^m^ ^^^^ 

nate)^?u- miftle ^^^^^.1^^!^ 
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f?Jr.?£iJ J ?u °°9^^tive :develbpment,_Peai and La^^ (1962) 
attributed^the negative findihgs.bf early studies tb th^ faiiur^ 
of .researchers, to differentiate -pseudobilintuJli-frbStS^^ 
ftuc^"S?i.f "^S^ PBaudoJiiingual S bnl ?^hgilgl 

?n ^ S"^ the bther, and does not use his second iSglage 

f^iJS^^ '''-}^^^'^'-^^^^ a real Ssit ?l ISfidreK" 
inteiiectual_develbpinen£. Because early studies fial Seen lax 
intheir definition of bilingual ism and in the lislssmeSt bf 

Se att?ibSSi%«^^^^?^°^^^^^"^"^^"ffi' negative iindingfcbuld 
be attributed to a situation of pseudo-bilingual ism. 

«4.^ f°^®^^ !^*^^^yP°^®sis, Peal and t^ert (1962) adihini- 
yeSrSoifcSnlr?^-"^?" ^^5 "^^^^ of bilingualisi to 3641^0^ 

appropriate abilities in both'?renl&i„'ai'h' oJ^wSelhlf" 
cMldSIt ^f^l^^fV^l- , The final sample wal cbmpoSid of iff 

Childlin'in ^H^S"^^'-"?''^^^ balanced! bilinguals. 

?i;2- r^® fample were administered a mbdified version of 

Si llven^fc3Su?^^p'''^=^"^^^^ '^"^^^ General Intllligencef 
^c-^^ f Coloured Progressive Matrices (a widely used 

ISEIIstI of ^ French veriils 11 selected 

IS$l!lils fest! ^^'^^^^^"^ Thurstone (1954) Primary Mental 

the ^iults''of''th3^?Jt"^^Ff-°£ earlier psyeol6gical studies, 
2 Peal and Lambert study showed that bli-inm,^i 

Silt of\K''^°^"'^^ better ihlSonolinguali if 

a!ile?enSl in^O^B^I^^^^^S and_ subtests, even when grSip 

ly controlled Iflill^.f^h •?S'°^''°"^^°-^^^^'^^ ^^^^ ap^ropriate- 

St • • -, ^^i^ngiial children performed signif icahtlv hiaher 
than monolinguals on tests of both verbal and nlSvlJbS tests 
^'"^f®* cle^^iy evident in thbse subtests that ?KS?ed menial 

S£e''pe?cS?ulf abJliS^^^ symbbli:^rlSer"?fian' 
i Jdiclted tIS hf?^ • ^ factor, analys is of test scores 

inaicated^that bilmguals were superior to monOlinquals in 

iiteriyi"iifl^?f^*"** ?'?**-^?="?5^*^i'« statements- IB Ehe 
ih^ It=l S??J-^*' psychologists and aducatbrs agriH on 

S|nf?lle1l^e?I^S?!"^"° ' ^""'^ on'dllf d?en ■ s 

^ Cognlti^ Advantages of Sf?i^ng5ai Children 

pionelrlSd/-: the^lctlS ^^ "^^^^ and .a^ert^s 
3r s tne tact that their positive findings have 
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been replicated time ahd_ time again in the last two decades 
o£. research. When compared to mpnolinguals, ^baiahced bilirigU.ni 
children have shown advantages in measures of conceptual de- 
yelbpmeht (LiedtRe & Nelson^ 1968; Bain, 1974), creativity 
(Torrance etal^^lS 70) , metalinguistic awareness (Cummins^ 19781^ 
semantic development 4: lanco-Worrall, 1972) and analytical skills 
in matrix transformation tasks (Ben-Zeev, 1977b) i Qthef studies 
have shown that ^ within groups of bilingual children, their de- 
gree of bilinguaiism is positively related to several cognitive 
and academic skills. For example, children with higher levels 
of bilingual proficiency perform at a higher level than their 
peers on measures of analogical reasoning and tests of spatial 
relations (Piaz, 1982). Let us how review a sample of these 
findings with greater detail* 

As will be discussed below^ the ability to objectify 
language Ccommbhly referred to as metalinguistic awareness) 
IS a crutial ingredient in the_development of intelligence. 
Consistently, bilingual children have demonstrated a very 
special sensitivity te the nuances and objective properties of 
language. In an experimental study of English-Afrikaans bil- 

Africa^ lanco-Wbrrall (19721 gave 
children the Semantic-Phonetic Preferences test. The test 
consists of eight sets of «iree words each; a typical set 



I^^"^^ ^^and hat. Children were asked questions 

such as; Which word is more nXe cap, can or hat? Choosing the 
^^J^?^"^ ^®^P®*=*^ively ii-an inai^ation 6f the 

Child's phonetic or semantic preferences in analyzing the simi- 
larity ^ of _words.^ The capacity to compare words on the basis of 
semantic dimensions is, developmentallyr a more advanced ability 
than^corapariiig words, along a phonetic dimension. The results 
o£ the experiment showed not only that semantic preferences 
increased with age, but also that bilinguals outranked mono- 
linguais in choosing words along semantic rather than phonetic 
dimensions^ Bilingual children appeared two or three years 
ahead in sememtic development. 

.=^^^f^°"f study (Ben-Zeev, l9?7b| dohi with Hebrew-English 
bilingual children provides further evidence for bilingual • s 
special awareness of , linguistic features. ^ When coippared to 
monolinguals, the bilingual children in this study showed sig- 
nificant advantages oh spibbl substutution and verbal transfor- 
mation tasks. The symbol substitution task involved children's 
ability to substitute words in a sentence according to the 
experimenter's instructions, in^a typical instance, children 
were_asked to substitute the word « I" with the word "spaghetti." 
Children were given cbrrect^scores when they were able tb say 
sentences like "Spaghetti m| cold" rather than "Spaghetti is 

4.°^ fw^""*}*^ sentence that , although gramatically coFreet, 
violated the rules bf the gaj^. The verbal trans forma tibn task 
involved the detection of changes in a^ spoken stimulus that is 
repeated continuosly by a tape^lpop. Both symbbl substitution 
and verbal transformation tasks require enbrmous attention t6 the 
structure arid details bf language data. 
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noted that, throughout the st«ay. bilineuais 

."^'^--^-^ to_inipute strndtfiie and 
iSf ? ""f??????^*- patterhi_they seek 

are pjimarny Ungntstic, but this proSiii allS 

concept tormeitioni in one study of French-Pnrri i- «.h k=i^ ^ 
bxiingual children in Canada, B^in {if f^ exSinld ^S^?!^ ^ 
Brow^^'lf^f °" "discover^ learning "'ta™K G^|nf f 

A. 1»3,7,15,_ 

a»ys.""il'li SS„rilf ||\ii,f° K« « itens OS 2 different 

llipBffliBliP 

lin^ 5&il toS ^rSsliiSaS^"'! • than Me mbhb- 

first-graders on cbhcepti If ii„e~? SeSUSi^""*^" '=^1">9°«1 

«.e polif iji-ir,:yii,ne«3i Jjifiii%?fi--*f^s m ^ 
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capacity, to reason by analogy; in a longitudinai stiidy of 
one hundred Spamish-Engiishbiiinguai Children^ ages five to 
sevens the present author inves the effects of learning 

a seebn<i language on analogical reasoning ability* ehildreh 
were asked to ccmtplete sentences such as^ 

fti The princess is beautiful^ the monster is — - 



Bi Snow is ice, rain is 



The results indicated that children with greater bilingual 
proficiency scored significantly higher-on the analogy test. 
Furthermore, progress in the second language during the course 
of one academic year produced significant increases in children's 
analogical reasoning abilities as measured at the end of the 
one-year study. 

In cbhclusibh^ the last two decades of educatibhal and 
psychological research have consistently indicated that 
bxlingualism prbmbtes_the^evelopment of children's cbghltive 
abilities such as_^talinguistic awareness, cbhcept fbnnatibh 
and analbgtcal reasoning. Moreover, studies bf cause^effect 
relations_using longitudinal data present bilihguaiism as the 
causal factor affecting children's intelligence. The question 
remains, however^ as to how or why bilihguaiism has such effects 
on children !s cognitive development. We turn now our attention 
to such question. 



Three Explanatory Hypotheses 

in _ the present literature* it is a well established fact that 
bilinguallsm has a positive effect on children's intellectual 
(teyeiop^nt. On the bther hand, little is known as to how br 
why it happens. The gap in our_ knowledge is due in part tb 
the fact that research has focused mostly on outcom e rather 
than process variables* That is^ most studies of bilingual 
children have examined the outcome of children's performance on 
a wide range of cognitive and academic tasks^ rather than ex- 
amining children's performance in process, it is not clear, 
therefore, whether bilingual children approach and solve cog- 
nitive development triggered by the bilingual experience. 

^ __The almost exclusive-attention to balanced bilingual 

children has yielded information only about^the fih?»I produbt of 
second language acquisition in childhood. There is virtually 
no information about the processes (or strugglesJ) that a 
young child might go through s^ile beginning tb learn the seb- 
ond^language* nor how the cognitive effort ihvblved might affebt 
a child s csfgnitiye development. Due to a lack of empirical 
evidence* the processes will be presented as hypotheses pending 
empirical observation and verification. fcxiu-i-ixy 
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1. Two Worlds of Experience 



_ Language is certainly much ir^o*^ than an arbitrary set 
of^symbols arranged according to ^^^aticai rules. Above 
f^i* language^ is_ the most impOrtaSi; s-ofttcle of human coiranuhica- 
of S j;^^/=as^such, contains the h^tory and living experiences 
of a_given speech community and ctiJfcure. ftt the very heart 

bicultiarai experience, iy learning 
l^"9^«5e, the bilingual mid is exposed to the plr- 
ceptions and awareness of a diffejj^nt culture. 

eifff^^^^'^^ ^""f <^iffereht wc?t only on account of their 

f ^""^P^ vbeabulari^^. The difference between 
Hi li3?nS,^!f also represent _ deeper cultural differences that 
^ to ,^Mi5!^i "'''^^ ^^""'^^^^^^ -^J^^ acconwddate to in order 

ti937? wSdl^^^"" '^^^''^''^ °^ languages. In Arsenian's 



^ The aegree-of diffe^reAice between the two 
lanfuages of^a^biiinguist ia iinpcjrtaht not 
only from the point of vi^fr bf the learning 
isechanism^ but also of tl^ie feb ink in g process. the 
difference^between two l^s^mges usually denotes 
a_ difference in the culture and civilization of 
the _two^peopie using thein^ ^rxd hence denotes also 
T cOhhQt^bn of words which 

directi<3» ana the content of 
thought in the two lahguag^^. (p.20) 

^^The bilingual -bicultural child ti able to experience the 
world from^two, dif ferent perspecti*^^. This poSibility 

trii%?«,S,^S^P- ff cognitiv^e development . According 

to^the famous Swiss psychologist J^»n Piaget, young children 
SJfc egocentric. By egoc^wt^ic; Pi^glt did not 

SSS^ i^^-f.^^^f^''^"^^^^^^" ^ ^^nsl. Rather, Piaget 

weant that _ children- s intelligence is seriously limited by ^ 

In liaaeSii^K take the^perspe^U^e Of another oersonf 
^d^iil?!^tS" : fnteliectual dwaopment is marked by a 
5wn ifm?fS^"i-^?^^.^^?=^ gradual mramtit away from one 's 
loordi^atli^f"^?^^^^? increasing awareness and 

ffnfSj? different^perspectiv^i. Host likely, the bi- 

■ ^^^"^"^ experience forces young children £6 decenter 



2 . Code-switching 



Code-switchxng refers to the ofc^^rratioh that biiinguals 
can move from one language to the mmr with relative eale 

bv ^J'^f^^^^^^^^ code-i^itchlng wis pSpoled first 
by Peal and Lambert (1962) when ey^m^d^ their pioneer findings 
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The investigatprs believedLthat the .possibility to change 
linguistic codes while performing cognltive-^tasks gave bi- 
lingual children an added flexibility that monolingual child- 
ren did not enjoy. In Peal and Lambert's words: 

^ The second hypothesis is that bilinguals 
may have developed more flexibility in think- 
ing. ..bilinguals typically acquire experience 
m switching f rbm_one language to another^ 
possibly trying to solve a problem while think- 
ing in one language and then, when blocked, 
switching to the ^other. This habit, if it 
were developed^, could help them iii their per- 
formance- on tests requiring symbolic reofgani- 
zatioii-since they demand a readiness to drop 
one hypothesis or concept and try another. (p. 14) 

^ More often than not, errdrs in cognitive and academic 
tasks are^caused by children's perservefation oh the wrong 
hypotheses^^ Bilingual code-switching might indeed facilitate 
the development of a more flexible "mental set" to approach 
cognitive^ tasks. Furthermore, when a bilingual child is 
frustrated^ or blocked when performing a task verbally, he has 
the possibility of switching to the second language, starting 
the problem once again with a fresh and different perspectivi. 

-_^^-The_ claim that code-switching might facilitate the de- 
velopment of a more flexible^mehtal set or approach to cog- 
nitive problems is, indeed^^a very attractive hypothesis. 
Unfortunately, the literature-contains only one datum of 
^^pirical observation to support such contentioh. In support 
oj their explanatory hypothesis. Peal and Lambert (1962) cited 
n?fJ^f® a _ Gaelic-speaking boy eleven years bid ^originally 
cited^in^Morrison, I958J who had just taken a nonverbal test 

i According to Morrison, when the boy was 

asked whether he had done: his thinking in Gaelic or in English , 

^hln T^^JtiJ^^f'-^lw^^^^K^ ^ ^^i^*^ it in the English first, 
then^I tried it in the Gaelic to see Wbuld it be easieS; but : it 
wasn't so^I^went back to the English" (p. 2803 ^ The boy's 
candid and fascinating repl^^suggests that code-switching 

while^perf orming cognitive tasks , even v^iie 
perfo^ing nonverbal tests of intelligence.' The reply bffers 
no ^information, unfortunately, as to whether such language 
switch in fact facilitated the manipulation of visual-spatial 
symbols m the tests 

3. Objectificatibh 

On many different studies, bilingual children have shown 

nr^Er^iSyn*'' ^i^?^-^?=- ""^^^^^^ °f metalinguistic- awareness. 
Once again, metalinguistic awareness refers to the ability to 
analyze objectively linguistic butput; that is , «to look at 

llfrTlf?? it intended meaning" (cBamins, 

w- third hypothesis claims that bilinguals ' 

objectificataon of language is conducive to higher levels of 
abstract thinking and concept fbrmatibhi 
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o ^f" l-f^^^^iJ^g to drive a car^_ discrete actions are learned 
and gradually coordinated until they become an organized pattorn 
of automatic actions. In driving^a car, therefore, learning 
proceeds from the conscious and objective (not to mention clumsy') 
to the unconscious and automatic. The development of intelli- 
fence, however, is not like learning to drive a car. In many 
instances, cognitive^evelopment is the product of bbjecti- 
fying^cpncepts and abilities that are rather automatic and be- 
yond deliberate control. Children's use of the word "because" 
is_a^case^in point ( see ^Vy got sky, 1962). Before entering school, 
children have^been using the word "because" for years, and quite 
correctly in the context of theirdiscQurse. Even though the 
word because^ isused automatically and rather well, experi- 
mental studies^ show that youh^ children do ii5t fully master the 
concept embodied^by such word. For example, when asked why 
a_ child fell^from a^bicycle, a preschooler is likely to answer 

f?fS?''Sf^J^=S^?^^?^\^^^*" Through formal instruction and con- 
flict with adult thinking, children are gradually forced to be- 
come aware^of_their automatic concepts and mental operations. 
Only through- this ob3ectification pro5ess, children are able 
to bring their concepts to a higher level of abstraction, 
ensuring proper use of those concepts they already possess but 
do not fully master. 

__,Biiingual children have two words for each referent and 
early^on are forced to realize the conventional nature of 
language.. Furthermore, as Vygotsky (1962) suggested, since 
bilinguals could express the same thought in different languages, 

Bnllti system among many, to view its phenomena under more 
general^categories, and this leads to an awareness of his 

^a;!««iS^^';^??Pf^^°''^" i^^^^' "^^^ awareness of another 

pS^hffir,^ t K^i^^^^'^^ ^° ^" awareness of one's own language. 
For bilingual children,^such objectification of otherwise 
automatic linguistic, symbols ignites the motor of intellectual 
development and abstract thinking. i^eiiectuai 

Finally, the-objectification, hypothesis recognizes that 
; diffSr^n? f language leads not only to knowlldgj df 

such clJfr<»ih"I2^P ^^^^^^'^^^ also to self-knowledge. 

f^S^S famous dictum, "He who knows no 

foreign language does not truly know his own " 
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The Case for Bilingual Education 



u-i^^ cognitive and academic advantages observed in bilinaual 
children are^ usually the result of "additive" raller that "sub- 

other words, biliSSalism 
promotes the development of cognitive abilities when thS ohiTd's 

rla«i?-^''f^''^^?^^ ^i^"" developing and functioning in SJallJl 
i?hievia it^'f?"^''^" ""^I" '^^^tery of a second language i^ 
t?^i?TSfi J5 expense of competence in the fist language (sub- 
!^^J|^yfi.- ^Jhe product of subtractive bilingual situitions is 
semlmgual- that is, a child who, for a good number Sf years 
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°f"'*<'t ;f*^ct±6n a^^ in either iahgiiagei- -fh^ ^eiults 

of semilinguaijani are, indeed, cognitive and a5idiiSic retardation. 

^Clbse^to four^^niillion children in thi U.S. afe non-native 
^S^fSf""! the majority of these children are natives 

of the^Southwest . These, children are learning or acquiring 
i:? o%;^"^®^fi^^f°''*^-^^^*^® i^ school and other less for- 
SI^F??f!^rr JJ^<5^°ated bilinguaiiy, these children will 
participate in the cognitive advantages of a truly bilingual- 
sJIS t'^f''^^''^^- °" the other hand, if formal education 

f?!^"^*', ^^''^ ^"^^ account their native language nor promotes 
wm^bratThLf ^^^^f in parallli , \hese llSlrtn 
nni i«= J,v ,f f or semilingualism. Needless to say, 

unless educetea bilingaaiiy, these children will be at a high 
risk for cognitive and academic deficits. ^ 

Bilingual^ educatipn^is, first of all, a fighti ThP right 
of |everal mllion American children Who are non-native spiakers 
Bfifnl^if^ ?^-*f^' entitled to an education!^^^ 

Bilingual education is legally endorsed* and rightly so, as 
the only viabie^aiternative to teach these children the major^ 
i^^thnS^gf^^^ f"^''^'"^^ ^ame time their fair participation 
iftJ f« f 5^^°"^^,?^°°^^^' In conclusion, however, I would 
j tLt^ bilingual^education under a differeiit light. 

J,- present bilingual education not only as I 

right^_buu £iso_as an excellent tool to enhance the academic 
and intellectual potential of our children, whether our children 
are native speakers of Navajo, Spanish, English or Vietnlmesef 
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